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CHAPTER I 

Industrial Spirit 

LTHOUGH the name 'garden city' or 'garden 

village ' has never been current in Japan, yet the 

thing has been in existence for a long time. It was more 

than a thousand years ago that the 
A garden city 

, , ^ Emperor Kammu established the old 

surrounded by 

. „ . ^ capital of Kyoto. Situated among 

beauties of nature. ° 

beautiful hills, rivers and fields, of all 
the cities of the Empire, it is most noted for the charm 
of its surroundings. In the spring, the eye revels in 
the cloud of cherry-blossoms enveloping East-hill ; while, 
in the autumn, the reddened leaves of the maples on 
West-hill make one forget carnal things. How smoothly 
the crystalline water of the Kamo glides over its 
gravelled bed ! And when the eye rests on the cedars 
of the Yoshida grave or on the majestic slopes of Mount 
Hiei, the heart is awed, and care seems far away. Such 
are the environs of fair Kyoto. The city itself has for 
generations past been laid out in squares, a plan which 
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happily agrees with the ideal advocated by modern 
Western specialists. Thus we see that the people of 
Japan had not only located their capital in a beautiful 
region but had added to the beauties of nature by land- 
scape gardening as far back as the Heian era (794-1155). 
Nor is this all. Even the present capital, Tokyo, which 
is said to be one of the most thickly populated cities in 

the world, is not lacking in landscapes 
Garden towns 

that refresh the spirit of the busy 
and villages. 

inhabitants. How much nearer are the 

rural towns to mother nature ! Cozy houses peep out 
from among green arbors. Not a house but has its 
carefully tended garden plot. Most of the cities of Japan 
seem attached to nature in some intimate way. The 
rural spirit pervades the whole country. 

Going into the country, you will find green fields 
of turnips and cabbages laid out in regular shapes, even 
the least nook and comer being turned to profitable use. 
If space allows, you will find chickens in neat coops. 
Over the meadows thatched roofs appear among the 
groves. Surely, Japan has ' garden village,' not inferior 
to those of the West 1 It is the more gratifying when 
we realize that our rural life has a long history at its 
back, and is deeply rooted in the hearts of the people. 

In the district of Takashima of the province of Omi, 
there is a little village, Adzumi by name. Here the 
ancient Emperor Keitai lived before his accession to tiie 
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throne. Tradition says that he once said to his court- 
iers : — " Thousands will go ill-clad and cold, if one wo- 
man neglects her weaving ; tens of hundreds will go 

hungry, if one farmer leaves his 

Emperor Keitai's in- 
land untilled." This Imperial say- 

struction encouragiog 

, „ ... ing has so deeply impressed the 

agriculture and its in- 

,, ,, , people that both the feudal lords 

fluence on the people. ^ '^ 

and their vassals have done 
their utmost to encourage agricultural and domestic 
industry. Even to-day, agricultural associations and 
school-children sing a song which is simply an inter- 
pretation of the good Emperor's teaching. 

In the Tokiwa Park at Mito, you will find venders 

of unglazed clay images which 
Rekko's Parmer Dolls. 

represent an old farmer with his 

broad-brimmed bamboo hat. These are called " Rekko's 
farmer-dolls." Rekko was one of the greatest and wisest 
feudal lords of his time, who greatly stimulated an 
interest in agriculture among his people. It was he that 
constructed this park on a hill, in order to overlook 
the paddy fields. Thither he often invited the farmers 
to let them enjoy a few hours, looking out over their 
own teeming fields. It is said that this benevolent lord 
had a copper image made, and offered a few grains of 
boiled rice to it, before each meal. " There is an old saying," 
said he, "that wise rulers are like loving mothers in 
their attitude towards their subjects, but I am not their 
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mother. On the contrary, my people are my mothers, 
since they feed me with the grain they raise, while I 
do not help them in their work at all. They are indeed 
my kind nurses." After this, his vassals used to call 
the copper image " uncle farmer." The clay-dolls have 
their origin in this interesting historic fact. Giko, who 
preceded Lord Rekk5, was also a great patron of 

agriculture. It was he who compiled 
Giko in his 

" The History of Japan " which is one of 
Nisfaiyama villa. 

the master-pieces of Japanese literature. 

He located his villa, called Seizans5, in Nishiyama, within 
a few miles from the city of Mito, whence he could look 
over ponds and gardens upon a scene of exquisite beauty, 
both in spring and in autumn. There were no walls 
separating his study from the rest of the apartments, 
because Gik5 could not bear to enjoy the scene by himself, 
apart from his farmer-guests. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, there lived 
a man, by the name of Issa. He was known as a 

rural poet, who was dissastisfied 
A quotation from poet 

with " the unproductive business " 
iBsa 8 blanlc verses on 

■ ,^ of pure letters, and deeply inte- 

agricultnre. *^ ' 

rested in farming. If there is 
anything uncouth in his poems, it is because he wished 
to clothe them with some moral lesson for the farmer. 

Let us quote from some of his poems. " It is 
better," says he, " to labor on the fields given by our 
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ancestors, which are, in a sense, the parent of our life, 
than to spend one's precious time in the easy enjoyment 
of nature. Let us prefer the yellow ears of barley and 
wheat to peonies or roses or morning-glories. The 
spreading upland farms please me better than the 
cherry-blossoms of Yoshino." When he praises the 
beauty of nature, he never forgets to sing of the useful 
toil of the peasant. " Chestnuts and persimmons," he 
continues, " are more precious than blossoms or maple- 
leaves. Distant historic spots and famous landscapes are 
less to my fancy than dry stubble near at hand. The 
most finely ornamented sword can hardly bear com- 
parison with the homely spade or mattock. More enjoy- 
able is the sight of a boiling kettle than the scenes of 
far-famed Matsushima." And lastly, " Upland farms and 
dewy rice-fields are the original sources of all things. 
Let us respect the fields, as we do our lords ; let us 
regard them with loving hearts, as we do our parents, 
wives and children ; let it be our chief desire to pray 
for the peace and prosperity of the earth, our m9ther 
nature, not overlooking even an inch of it." The reader 
will forgive the poet these homely and half cynical 
words, in view of the author's evident sincerity and 
high ideal. 

The foregoings are some of the many instances 
that could be given to how deeply interested were the 
ancient lords and teachers in rural industry. Yet, it is, 
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after all, the great mass of the common people that 
gives freshness and vitality to rural life. The agricult- 
ural and industrial development of a nation is only pos- 
sible by the toilsome effort of many obscure individuals. 
It is gratifying to find many instances of this spirit of 
industry and frugality. The cotton industry in Suwa, in 
the province of Nagano ; the excellent farming in Azaka, 
Fukushima ; the re-plotting of the arable land in Kuri- 
bara, Miyagi ; the kabutai-siWi. weaving in Fukui ; the 
irrigation system in Hokkai and other districts of 
Mikawa ; system of re-forestation in Onuma, Fukushima ; 
these are a few instances of those worthy of special 
notice. 

Among provincial merchants, those of Qmi, near 
Kyoto, and especially, of eastern Omi, are most 

noted for their enterprises. " Omi 
Diligence and frugality 

. „ . , , merchant" is proverbial, and de- 

01 Omi mercliants. 

signates a spirit of enterprise. 
Not a province or district even in the remotest part of 
Japan but is penetrated by these merchants. It is told 
that one of them once crossed the mountain passes of 
Usui noted for their rugged ascent, and, while his fellow 
merchants were much discouraged, he grew more hope- 
ful, saying that the harder the road the fewer would 
have penetrated this region, and there will be the more 
profit left for him. Every nook and corner in the 
mountainous region of Shinshu and Kdshu are visited 
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by some Omi merchants. It is their principle not to 
take any member of their family with them to their 
branch-offices, for they regard their business as a battle. 
They usually live in the same room with their employees, 
and sit at the same table. By these facts the reason is 
clearly explained why they generally become rich and 
prosperous. If the sole object of these hard-working 
merchants were merely their own profit, there would be 
little to admire, but it is gratifying to find evidence of 

their wider interests and public spirit. 
Qokasho-mura which 

Their commercial spirit is clearly 
reminds us of Euro- 

shown in the well-ordered public 
pean garden cities. 

works of Gokasho, one of the 
villages of their province. Beyond the narrow gorges of 
Gamo and Kanzaki, is a little dale, surrounded by hills. 
Every available spot of earth is utilized. On the slopes 
are seen orchards, while on the moor are spread paddy 
fields, regulary arranged like a checker-board. The uni- 
form rows of dwelling houses and the canals into which 
streamlets are conducted can not but remined us of the 
European " garden cities." The pretty Okina Garden in 

Kawakami section, located on a 
Olcina Garden founded by 

knoll is really a little com- 
private beneficence. 

munity park. On top of the 

mound, is a monument thirty three feet high, erected to 
commemorate the loyal souls who bravely fought for 
the cause of their country. The park commands an 
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extensive view of the districts beyond the dale. 
" Farther and still farther away rises our ideal and 
stretches before our eyes like hills clad in blooming 
flowers " is an inscription on another monument. This 
was the motto of a wealthy merchant, Sadayemon Tsuka- 
moto, who offered this park for the enjoyment of his 
fellow villagers. 

It was in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
that this exemplary man lived. He was brought up in 
a poor family, but grew to be a young man ambitious 

to become rich and helpful. In the 
Sadayemon Tsuka- 

hope of gaining fame for his family 
moto and his son 

ancestors, he left home, with only 
Sadaji. 

five dollars in his pocket for the 
remote northern province of Mutsu. In those feudal 
days, there were as yet no railroads, and the youth had 
to toil all his way up to the northern extremity of the 
country. There he started a little shop and sold beni 
(a kind of toilet material). This gradually became a 
large establishment, and his diligence and perseverance 
were at last rewarded by great wealth. He used to say 
that the way to get rich is simply and solely to be 
honest and frugal. " Never forget," he would say, " to 
think about the benefits of your customers." The son 
who succeeded him was also a man of the same type. 
He is said to have composed a little song, which is 
roughly translated as follows : — " Lovely are flowers 
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blooming in a green house, but still lovelier are the 
plum-blossoms in the early spring, after the hard, cold 
days of winter." " Even one inch of thread, even five 
inches of cord " was the motto to be observed by the 
whole family. In later years, when this frugal and 
industrious man was decorated by the Government, in 
consideration of his merit, he took his faithful wife with 
him to the place of the ceremony, in order to share 
the honour with his beloved helpmate. " Virtue is never 
solitary and friendless : " — the whole village still remem- 
bers this self-made, virtuous merchant. 

Fishermen are as a rule lacking in the spirit of 
diligence and are prone to be improvident. They work 
at sea for only a limited time, while for the rest of the 

time they stay at home doing nothing. 
Model fishermen 

The fishermen at Sakamura near the 
in Saka^mura. 

Kure Dockyard are an exception to 

this rule and are famed for their patient industry. A 
little hamlet attached to this village, Yokohama by name, 
contains only three hundred houses, yet its annual income 
from fishing is estimated at 200,000 to 300,000 ye7i. It 
is the custom of these fishermen to go out as far as the 
Korean sea, twice a year ; almost all the male members 
of the hamlet joining the enterprise. The women, 
following the example of their husbands and brothers, 
are left at the nearer sea. Some years ago, one of their 
boats was drifted in the direction of Formosa, and the 
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crew suffered every sort of hardship and privation, for 

more than four weeks, until an English steamer rescued 

and brought them home. They never yield to storm or 

to sea but hold their own bravely and patiently. The 

term " Sakamura-style," has, in the course of time, come 

to express the enduring spirit of these people. 

In this village, there once lived a man who became 

in time its headman. Interested in the cause of his 

people, he devoted all his time 
Michinobu Kodama 

. , and energy to the training of the 

and his instruction 

, ,, .„ fishermen in their occupation and 

of the villagers. ^ 

in morals as well. He used to 
call together the daring men ready for sea for a farewell 
meeting and give them particular instructions. Nor did 
he neglect the care of the women staying at home. He 
never failed to emphasize that one should take without 
complaint whatsoever hardships are encountered at sea. 
There stands in the village a monument erected to honor 
this fatherly headman, Michinobu Kodama. 

Of the chief auxiliary industries of Japan, sericulture 
is the most profitable. The district of Hagri, in the 
Chief auxiliary P""^*"^*^''^ °f ^'^^l"' contains only 6,300 
industries in ^"""'^^ °^ "^^'"-^ 4,000 engage in this 

business, and whose annual income totals 
Japan. 

nearly 500,000 yen. The district has now 
twenty-two training schools in which the people are 
instructed in sericulture by a teacher who makes the 
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circuit of the schools. Of the eight hundred houses in 
the village of Yamada, Akita, seven hundred and twenty 
are employed in silk culture. 

Minami-naka-gun, Miyazaki, produces what is 
popularly called the " Hyuga Cedar Timber " which is 
in such great demand. But the people are not satisfied 
with this main industry alone, but pay a great deal of 
attention to sericulture. Before the isth year of the 
Meiji era (1883), there was only one family in the whole 

district interested in this business, 
Persevering effort of 

nor was it successful in it. The 
Oenshichi Yuchi, a 

persevering effort of Genshichi Yuchi, 
sericulturist. 

the head of the family, has finally 

been rewarded by obtaining 1.20 koku (one koku=S-^i 
bushels) of cocoons, from only one Sheet of silk-worm 
eggs. Although this man is now seventy years old, 
yet he is never tired of making the circuit of the district, 
in order to instruct the people in this important branch 
of industry. Not a house of this district but has its 
silk-worm room, and at least one koku of cocoons on an 
average. 

When the Russo-Japanese war came to its close, 
the headman of the village of Inahashi, Aichi, took 

occasion to tell his people that the 
Restoration of peace 

village could gain an additional thirty 
and wise direction 

thousand yen, if the whole village 
of a headman. 

would resort to sericulture, and that 
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one hundred million yen would be earned by the nation, 
if all the villages of Japan should follow their example. 
In this wise, the nation could easily redeem the war 
bonds. By this opportune advice, the whole village was 
deeply moved, and almpst all the villagers are now 
engaged in silk-worm culture. 

Of the public works commemorating the war, the 
planting of forest of cedar and other trees is of much 

interest. The little village of Iwane, 
War commemora- 

Shiga, had been very much damaged 
tion works. 

by the gravel from the bald hills 

surrounding it. The villagers decided that the wisest 
commemoration of the war would be to plant trees upon 

those hills. The whole village was so 
Forest plantation 

much interested in this project that 
in Iwane and 

the work of planting 4,000,000 trees 
other villages. 

was finished in thirteen days. When 
they were about to finish the work, there came the 
report of the heroic death of Capt. Hirose, rightly called 
the " god of arms," at Port Arthur, and the hills have 
come to bear his name. Thousands of acres have since 
been planted by the different villages of the country, 
and now many schools own forests of this kind. Some 
of the newly-made forests are intended for the support 
of families of men who had fallen in the war, while 
others have been contributed to the funds of the Red 
Cross Society. Tokushima, Hiroshima, and Shizuoka 
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prefectures have each set out a new forest to commemo- 
rate the surrender of Port Arthur. 

Assiduity Association has been organized in every 
village of Kodama, Saitama, with the purpose of encou- 
raging both landlords and tenants 
Assiduity Association 

. „ . in their agricultural and auxiliary 

in Kodama district 

„. ... ^ . . .. industries. The smaller families 
and " Skill Contest." 

are helped by the larger families, 
when their works need more hands. If public works 
demand the labour of strong-bodied men, the members of 
the union volunteer for it. A part of their earnings is 
set apart for a public fund. As the result, the self- 
helping spirit of the union now prevails throughout the 
whole village, and even some of the well-to-do families 
are ashamed to stay at home in idleness. 

Inomata, another village in the same district, has 
a trust union. It holds the so-called " Skill Contest " 
at which the younger members compete in exhibiting 
the best quality and the largest amount of their hand 
work, in twisting ropes, making sheaves and planting 
mulberries. Some can twist 150 feet of straw-rope in 
twenty minutes, and others lay out 480 square feet area 
of mulberry-fields in twenty minutes. 

The district has another village, Kanaya by name, 
noted for its association with the author of the great 
work, " Gunsho Ruijyu " (an encyclopedia of Japanese 
literature). He was born here a century and half, ago. 
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and was so unfortunate as to lose his sight when a 
little boy of but five years. This blind boy was taken 
to Yedo (now Tokyo) by a silk-merchant, to pursue his 
studies. His patient labor of forty years was rewarded 

by the completion of this work, 
Hanawa°Hokiicfai, a 

consisting of 1,170 volumes. His 
famous blind scholar 

family owned a lot which had 
and author of the great 

, . , , _- . been handed down through many 

work of 1,170 volumes. '^ -' 

generations and which was several 
times transferred to others. Each time it was redeemed 
by him, because he considered it ungrateful to his ancestors 
to lose the ground that had been possessed by them. Even 
now the lot is preserved by his descendants. 

The silk-weaving in Fukui was formerly merely an 

auxiliary industry, and the fabric 
Habutae fabric in 

was not the best quality, owing to 
Pukui and the estab'^ 

the imperfectness of the weaving 
lishment of an 

machines. The establishment of 
inspection house. 

a prefectural inspection house and 
also of different unions has given great encouragement 
to this industry and caused all the fabric produced to 
show marks of improvement. The irregular margin has 
been made uniform and the texture now has a smooth 
surface. As the result, the value of this habutae-sVik has 
reached the amount of 20,000,000 yen a year, and the 
province has now established its reputation as the place 
for habutae. It is said that the production of this fabric 
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IS 



has been increasing in the following ratio, — 1,000,000 biki 

(one biki or hiki corresponds to 68 feet) in 1887,1,- 

500,000 biki in 1899, and 2,000,000 biki in 1904. 

In connection with the hahutae of Fukui, mention 

should be made of the coloured fabric of Kyoto and 

Gumma which have contributed a great 
Inspectioa Houses 

. „ , deal to the improvement of weaving 

in Fukui and other 

, , and dyeing machines. Both the raw 

prefedures. 

material and the fabric go through the 

severest possible test at the inspection houses ; the Usui, 

Kanra, Shimo-nitta and other leagues in the different 

prefectures of Miyagi, Gumma, and Ishikawa are a few 

of these inspection houses. 

Nor should we forget to take notice of the great 

improvement made in porcelain 
Porcelain at Seto, Kyoto 

, . „ at Seto, Taiima, Kyoto, and 

and other Places. 

other places. The establishment 
of a porcelain school at Seto has been of much benefit 
to the industry of the village. Although the annual value 
of the chinawares of this village is more than \, 000, ooa yen, 
yet the people are not satisfied with this and are now 
doing their best, in co-operation with the school, to find 
the means of getting better clay and more perfect furnaces. 
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CHAPTER II 
Moral Spirit 

HETHER town people or country people, whether 
individuals or unions, good manners are as 
desirable as the spirit of industry. There is danger of 
falling into the evils of a luxurious life, if people are 
not as temperate as they are hard working. Of the 
many dangers that accompany the accumulation of wealth, 
that of intemperance is most alarming. Everyone 
will recognize that drinking is the primary cause of 
many evils. It was some two hundred years age* 
that Japan suffered from the terrible famine of the 
Kwanyei era. The Shogunate resorted to the wise 
policy of prohibiting the establishment of any new 
public-house, and of decreasing by half the amount of 
sake brewed. This Was, however, only a teiriporary 
arrangement to meet the calamities of the famine, and 
is by no means comparable to the temparance move- 
ment of the Western countries. But we find to our 
satisfaction some other practices established that are 
similar in their object to measures adopted by Western 
temperance people. 

On the Tokaido, there is a little village, Murakushi 
by name, near the bay of Hamana. It consists of only 
three hundred and fifty houses. The earthquake in 1854 
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caused tidal waves along the coast and damaged the 

fields around the village. The 
Temperance policy 

headman of the village, seeing the 
in a village near 

,. , ... suffering of the people, determined 

the bay of Hamana. r r » 

to prevent the sale of sake 
(liquid), and at the same time, to arouse the people to 
industrial efforts. Such a drastic measure was, however, 
not easy to enforce uniformly. He then hit upon the 
good idea of making a village monopoly of sake. The 

amount of sake was fixed, and 
"The village 

the profit from its sale was 
monopoly of Sake » 

turned into the public funds. 
and public-houses. 

This is what goes by the name 

of " the village monopoly of sake." In order to put 
this policy into operation, the " Shukaijo," or public-house, 
was established by the village authorities, a committee 
of three being elected the managers. At present, five 
men are employed in the house. The net profit is now 
being used for public purposes of the community. 

The following is a translation of the declaration 
made by the headman, when adopting the measure 

mentibned above : — " Sake has 
Balkan's (headman) „ . ,., 

been used as an offenng to Kami, 
declaration adopting 

as a stimulant for old people, and 
the measure. 

as a medicine for the sick. It is 

called the chief of all medicines, because it stimulates, 
if used properly, the circulation of blood, protects us 
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against cold, takes away weariness, makes us fluent in 

speech, and lielps us to keep good health. If it is used 

too frequently, it carries one away to drunkenness and 

dissipation, even to bankruptcy and death. The different 

evils that come from drunkenness are beyond our 

enumeration. Such being the case, we have decided to 

limit the use of sake, by limiting the public-house to the 

single place that shall be called " Shukaijo." We can 

hardly endorse all the points contained in this statement, 

yet it is not difficult to see how benevolent he was in 

the instruction of his people. This policy is, we take 

it, similar to that of Hampton Lucy in Warwick, England, 

or it may be more similar to the Gray method, in respect 

to the use of the profit for the public good. 

There are now found youngmen's association in 

almost every place in our country. These all make it 

one of their aims to encourage young men to lead 

temperate lives. The Ono Association in the village of 

... Sambonmatsu, Nara, is known as 

Young Men s As- 

. „ one of the best of the kind. It was 

sociation in Nara. 

founded in the 31st year of Meiji 
(1898) and its membership consists of youths from 17 
to 27 years old. Being an amalgamated body of the 
three smaller villages, this commune could not keep 
satisfactory harmony among the people. It was for 
removing this evil that the association was established. 
After that, young men frequently gathered together and 
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debated how they could promote the public welfare of 
the community. The first step that they took was to do 
away with the bad habit of gambling which had long 
been hurting the village life. A contract was made 
which all the people signed, vowing never to gamble. 
To enforce the contract the young folks made their 
utmost efforts ; they began night-scouting, provided with 
secret-contribution boxes and gave strict and fair punish- 
ment to those who broke tlie agreement. The bad 
habit of gambling was thus rooted out, but they were 
not satisfied yet. In view of the fact that arrearage of 
taxes is the worst of the bad things which hinder their 
common welfare, they caused to be organized a society 
for tax-payment, and used to visit every one who failed 
to pay in time and give advice until there was no 
failure. In this locality there had been another 
habit. If a youth reached the age of seventeen, a 
feast was held to which fellow villagers were called 
together and an announcement was made to them. After 
the announcement, the youth was given the right of 

participating in public affairs. But as 
All bad habits i- i- ^ ^ 

this was very expensive, the association 
demolished. 

introduced a different measure in place 

thereof. A youth of seventeen years was made a 
member of the association and reported to the chief of 
the ward so as to assume citizenship. All other 
expensive or immoral habits were demolished and 
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la lieu thereof they established good and healthy enter- 
tainment., The entertainment hall built in the year 1902 
is one instance of this. Not only is it provided with 
various means of amusement, but it contains a library 
and a meeting room wherein night school is open during 
slack periods in agricultural industry. For widening the 
knowledge of the people, they inaugurated popular 
lectures and displayed magic-lantern views, and on the 
other hand they established a trial farm, engaged in road 
repairing works, commended exemplary persons, etc. 
Thus the association has become the civic centre of the 
community. 

The association in the locality of Yena is another 
instance. This locality is surrounded by the Kiso mountain, 
and during the cold winter the people are snow-bound. 
It is during this season that the young people easily fall 
victims to drunkenness and gambling. The wretched 

habits of the young men gradually 
Young Men's 

influenced the whole locality until the 
Association 

. ., headman of one of the villages found it 

in Yena. " 

necessary to organize the younger folks 
into an association in the hope of improving conditions. 
Its object was declared "to consist in the united effort 
of the young men in their moral discipline and in their 
work." Lecture meetings were held, magic-lanterns being 
used for illustration. This association gradually grew to 
such an extent that three branch associations were 
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organized. One of them has 
Its braach associa- 

... established an industrial club, and 

lions and indus- 

^ . , . . its members use their holidays in 

trial club. 

helping in public works, the in- 
come from the labour being contributed to the funds of 
the club. The example of this village was followed 
by the neighbouring villages and the whole locality is 
now transformed. 

In this district, there is another village, Hirukawa 
by name, where lives an old patron, Masamichi Okuda, 
now more than sixty years old. For twenty years he was 
a school-master in the village, and for the following ten 
years, the headman. Besides his services in the district 
and village offices, he has done much for the uplifting of 

the young men. The school- 
Strenuous effort of an ex^ 

mates association which he 
emplary leader in Him* 

organized while he was teacher, 
kawa. 

is now changed into a young 

men's associatson, whose object is to encourage the 
young men both in their studies and in their farm work. 
The cultivation of good manners is also one of the chief 
objects of this association. In order to prevent the people 
from injurious rivalry, he made certain regulations con- 
cerning election. " Forestry Pledges " were also worked 
out by him, for the purpose of stopping the abuse of the 
woods practiced by timber-dealers. He is also the author 
of regulations against gambling. The moral and spiritual 
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welfare of the young men is what interests him above 
all things. " The Trial Farm " is planned for the purpose 
of training the young folks in agriculture. 

Of the many temperance associations, the Blind Men's 
Temperance Association in Iruma, Saitama, is of much 

interest. The originator of this 
Temperance Associa- 

association is Ryokai Kojima, a 
fion in ToyD'Oka 

. . blind man of the town of Toyo- 

and its supporter. 

oka. This town and the district 
around it produce silk and tea, and the people lead 
comparatively easy lives. As is often the case with such 
places, the people had badly taken to habits of luxury 
and dissipation. Bad morals were prevalent among the 
younger people to such an extent that the so-called 
" Ameya Odori " (a village dance), was indulged in by 
them without any scruple. The Blind Men's Association 
aimed to purify the town from these evils. Kojima was 
not satisfied with this, but hoped to serve the people 
more, by encouraging thenl in various affairs such as 
the Red Cross works, tax-paying, etc. Blind as he was 
physically, he was wide awake spiritually. 

The mayor of this town, Mitsuyoshi Shigeta, was 
also a man who rendered valuable services to forestry 
and sericulture for which he was decorated by the 
Government. Previous to this, however, he became much 
interested in the study of the life and work of the 
famous moralist, Ninomiya-Sontoku. Following the 
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example of the moralist, the mayor did his best to 

impress the people with the wisdom of leading frugal 

lives. The visit of the late Shigeki Nishimura, another 

moralist, was instrumental in put- 
Moral lectures by 

„.,.,. . ting his idea into practice. Taking 

S. Nisbimura and 

.. ^ ... . , advantage of the influence of 

the establishment ^ 

. i g^ I Nishimura, he succeeded in organiz- 

ing a " trust league." Originally, 
a few coolies employed in the conveyance of the Sayama 
tea were the only members. But the league has grown 
in memberships and prosperity, until it has accumulated 
a fund of 50,000 ^en. The coolies, the first members, 
have come to possess horses of their own. The league 
has now a bank, with a capital of 200,000 j^en. A 
special feature of the bank is that its shareholders are 
all farmers and traders of small means. The managers 
contribute their SoKiis to lecture-meetings held for the 
instruction of the people. There has never been brought 
any action against the bank. People now call it the 
" Moral Bank." 

In the province of Aki, there is a little town called 
Takehara which commands a fine view of the inland sea on 

which it is situated. It is a place 
Kyoken Shrine in 

of historic interest, for it is the 
Takehara-machi and 

„ . „ birthplace of the great patriotic 

its erector Rai-Man- ^ _ 

poet, Rai-Sanyo. It is also noted 
for its production of salt and sa^e. 
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The most characteristic feature of this place is its 
shrine, where the tablets of about twenty distinguished 
men are worshiped. Manshiro, the uncle of the great 
poet, conceived the plan of selecting the best men that 
had lived in the town, and enshrining them, in order to 
make a spiritual centre for the people. This he was not 
able to accomplish during his life-time, but his grandson 
erected the shrine in the compound of the shrine of 
Hachiman. The central figure is Saruda-hiko, the god 
of culture in Japanese mythology, around which twenty 
rei-i (wooden tablets bearing posthumous names) are 
arranged in order. All the tablets represent exemplary 
men of the town. The Hachiman shrine itself is also 
noted for its association with Karasaki-Sekisai, who 
propagated here the teachings of Yamazaki-Ansai, a 
great philosopher. At the front of this shrine, is a pond, 
in which a mouldering stone stands. On this monument 
are inscribed the two characters that represent loyalty 
to the Emperor and filial piety to parents. There is also 
a small house in the compound, where Sekisai lived, 
while he was the chief personage of the shrine. The 
twenty fd-i, the Hachiman shrine, the stone monument, 
and the house are all regarded as sacred. The spirit of 
reverence for their ancestors has so influenced the people 
that the descendants of Sekisai are supported by the 
people. The Takehara Hall was built later and 
preserved with much care, until recently a rich merchant 
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repaired it for the use of the schoolmaster. The people 
now plan to erect a new hall, to commemorate the first 
owner and inmate of the Takehara Hall, a Chinese scholar, 
by the name of Shionoya-Sakatoshi. Besides, it is their 
intention to establish a library in the new hall, for the 
Takehara Hall was originally the study of this Chinese 
scholar. 

In the province of Eastern Omi, there is the village 
of Ogawa, which is well known as a place of simple 
manners and good customs. The village owes its reputa- 
tion to the influence of a virtuous Chinese scholar who 
lived in the eighteenth century, and has since been 
called " the Sage of Omi." The house in which the 
sage lived and the wistaria trees under which he taught 

are still preserved with care. 
Nakae-Toju's study In one of the rooms, there is 

and Emperor Kokaku's hung a scroll which bears the 
autograph of the three three Chinese characters, i^-^^, 
Chinese characters. which mean "Virtue-centre 

Hall." They are said to be the 
autograph of the Emperor Kokaku. Those who visit this 
hall will also find a fan, on which a Japanese song is 
written, which is roughly translated as follows : — " Would 
I could reveal the spotless moon within the sanctuary of 
my heart, and pour forth light to guide aright the 
poor people wandering in doubt and darkness." The 
fan is known as " the Toju Fan," for Toju was the 
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literary name of the sage. The young wistaria trees 
about the hall were planted by the younger pedple of 
the place, to perpetuate the memory of their beloved 
sage, whose literary name means wistaria trees. A 
curtain is kept in the hall as one of its sacred relics* 
It was originary hung before a sake-shop, owned by the 
Nakae family, for they were wine-sellers. The moral 
influence of the teacher was such that none of its 
customers came to buy sake beyond the necessary 
quantity. 

The " Taikyii Gakusha '' (the " Durable " school) is 
a middle school on the shore of the district of Arita, in 

the province of Kii. The school 

Taikyu>Gakusha (a , . . . , 

commands an extensive view of the 

middle school) and r t^. , 

sea of Kishu. A wealthy sauce- 
its founder Gibei ^t. • tt ,.• ,_ 

dealer, Gihei Hamaguchi by name, 
Hamaguchi. 

was the founder of the schodl. He 

was a public-spirited man, and very much interested in 
charity works. When the people were suffering from 
seismic waves, he wisely showed his sympathy by 
providing work for them, instead of merely giving 
money. He built tenement houses for them, and supplied 
them With the funds necessary for different enterprises. 
The beautiful river-bank]with rows of pine trees on it also 
is one of the gifts of this sauce-dealer to tlie suffering 
village. It served the double purpose of protecting the 
village from flood 'arid of giving work to the sufferers. 
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The town of Yuasa near the village is on the Hirokawa 
river. Noticing that the town was having great difficulty 
in constructing a bridge across the river, Gihei volunteered 
to build one for them. It is said that the feudal lord 
of the time bestowed upon him a special rank at his 
court, in recognition of his meritorious services. When 
the people of his village proposed to erect a monument 
to perpetuate his name, he positively declined it, — an 
incident which reminds us of the great philanthropist, 
John Howard, who left this message, when he died 
— " Do not erect monuments for me, but simply 
forget me." 

The founding of the middle school mentioned above 
was last of his works. Readers will be interested to 
know that this man, Gihei, was one of the pioneers in 
opening the country to Western nations, and was one 
of the daring men who went abroad against the national 
law of the time. He died at a hotel in the city of New 
York at the age of seventy. The principal of the school is 
Mr. Yoshiro Takarayama, one of Prof. Ladd's pupils, while 
studying in America. Influenced by the noble minded 

professor, he is a man of character, 

Cbaracleristics of , ... , j.,- 

whose sincerity and diligence are 

its dormitory life 1. j • j . 1, 1. , 

much admired by all who know 

and moral discipline. , . ^ ^ , 

him. One of the special features 

of this school is its dormitory life which is entirely 
under the direct management of the students themselves. 
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In addition to their regular lessons, they are required to 
give part of their time to gardening. They employ no 
cook, no waiter, nor boy, but elect a committee of five, 
which is responsible for everything in the dormitory. 
When meals are ready, the one hundred and odd inmates 
gather together at the same table, some of the teachers 
always joining them. The plates, dishes, etc. are washed 
by the students themselves. The members of the 
committee usually get up at three o'clock in the morning 
to prepare breakfast and tiffin, so that they need not 
trouble themselves at noon. The whole dormitory is 
thus a large home, and its daily lessons are begun with 
morning service, in which some of the teachers talk on 
moral or spiritual subjects. When the boys go home 
during vacations, the monitors usually follow them, in 
order to become acquainted with their home surroundings, 
etc. Many parents are delighted to have their children 
come back from school interested not only in learning, 
but in gardening also. 

Popular lectures are another effective means for the 
uplifting of character and the cultivation of good 

manners. Kurashiki, in the province 

Sunday lectures in c -d-^ u- x. u , , ,. 

oi iJitchu, has been holdmg a 
Kurasfaiki-mura. , , . . 

monthly meetmg of popular lectures 

for about twelve years, under the auspices of Mr. Koshiro 
Ohara. The attendance has been from two hundred to 
four hundred, most of whom have never missed even one 
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lecture. There are not lacking instances of this kind, 
since the ancient Nara era (710-780). At that time 
a member of learned men were sent among district- 
temples for the purpose of giving the common people 
lectures not necessarily on Buddhist doctrine, but also 
of a pure moral nature. In the Heian era (794-1155) 
too, the famous Buddhist Kuhkai established an institution 
called the Shuchi-in for popular education. The Tokugawa 
regime has seen meetings of a similar nature. Hereto- 
fore learning had been strictly limited to nobles, but the 
Shoheiko, founded by the eighth shogun, Yoshimune, 
broke the rule and used to admit common people to its 
lecture-meeting. It was similar in nature to what is 
now called the " university extention movement." 

In the eighteenth century, when the warriors were 
most flourishing, the education of the common people 

was at its lowest point. It 

Ishida'Baicran, founder of \, ,. ix.- ..• ^.u i. 

' was about this time that 

Shinraku-dowa (a famous ^, ... -. . , 

" ^ there lived a man of the name 

system of moral lecture . t i.-j t> • • ^1. 

of Ishida-Baigan m the 

of a popular nature) ; . r t u a ui, i. 

province of Tamba, Although 

he belonged to the class of 
commoners, yet his father took great care in his educa- 
tion. When he was twenty-three years old, he was 
sent to Kyoto to serve as an apprentice in a dry good 
store. While faithfully discharging his daily duties as an 
apprentice, he did not neglect his studies. Every moment 
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in which he was free from woric was devoted to study 
in which a Buddhist priest, Ryoun by name, assisted 
him. He gradually discovered how base and mean were 
the inerchants of that time in character and in dealings. 
It was when he was fdrty-five years old that he was 
determined to open a series of moral lectures at his own 
home in Kyoto. On the doors was posted a placard ? — 
" A moral lecture ; free admission ; everybody welcomed." 
This was the beginning of the widely famed system of 
moral lecture of a popular nature, called the " Shingaku- 
dowa." Suqh scholars as Teshima-Toan and Naka- 
zawa-Doji were educated by this pioneer moralist, 
The Shingaku lectures have since become so popular, 
that, more than two hundred halls have been built at 
different localities. The different feudal lords were glad 
to invite the moralists and to listen to their lectures, 
This Shingaku school of moralists has had a vast influence 
over the common people, and especially, the merchant 
class. 

In the prefecture of Hy5go, a sort of supplementary 
education is given to the younger people who are too poor 

to finish the primary school 
Supplementary education _ , ,,„ 

course. In the different 
and " educational summons " . , , 

pnmary schools m the 

prefecture, lectures on moral 
and industrial subjects are given, especially for those 
unfortunates. Reading, penmanship, arithmetic are the 
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subjects required, in addition to attendance upon the 
lectures. Those of the weaker sex are required to learn 
nursing and domestic economy, also. This supplementary 
school is held during the time in which farmers are at 
leisure, and all those who have not had the chance to 
finish the primary course are compelled to attend it. 
Hence, this institution has come to be called " educational 
summons." 

There are now many schools for mechanics in Japan, 
but mention will be made of only one, a night school 

in the city of Kobe. Only one 

The Mechanical Night j 1. ir • • j 1. 

year and half is required to 

School in Kobe. ^ . , , , , , , 

finish the course, but the method 

used by the school is so effective that the graduates are 

in demand everywhere. Some years ago an employee 

of the Sanyo Railway Company was admitted to the 

school. At first, he could not read 

even a single letter. But after 

eighteen months' training, he was turned out as a good 

designer who then found ways to put his ideas into 

practice. It was at the Fifth Industrial Exhibition that 

a machine invented by him attracted the attention of 

the public. It was a contrivance to prevent the jolting 

of a train at a sudden stop. When this machine was 

later compared with a similar one invented in Germany, 

it was found that it was in no wise inferior to the latter. 

Kinomoto is a little village in the prefecture of 
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Shiga. It consists of only six hundred houses, and yet 

is proud of its library contain- 

Bunya Sunno, founder of . ^, ^i. • 

ing more than seven thousand 

the Kohoku Library in , ^ r^ . ., 

volumes. Bunya Sugino, the 

founder of the library, was 

born in a poor family, cind could not pursue regular 

studies. When he was a young man, he left his home 

for Tokyo, with the object of finding some means to 

enable him to pursue his studies. Obtaining access to 

a library in the metropolis, he studied law with intense 

application. He applied for a lawyer's license and passed 

the examination. He could not forget his boyhood in 

his native place. The desire to help the needy grew 

stronger, and was at last realized in the Kohoku Library 

to which he still contributes several hundred yen every 

year. In connection with this library, we are glad to 

state^ that many public libraries 

Otiier local libraries , , ..t-i-j- j-o- 

have been established in different 

established with , i.^. . „ ,, -, 

localities, since the Russo-Japajiese 

money saved. ,,, , , , , 

War, and that most of them are 

the result of curtailing useless expenses. 

In 1900, when the Crown Prince wa^ married, the 

towns and villages of the country tried to commemorate 

the event in some way or other. 

A charity-school at „, - • i-^ ct^--, - , ., , 

The municipality of Tokyo decided 

a slum quarter in 4. uv 1. t -^ , . 

to estabhsh a chanty-school at 

Tokyo. o , , 

the slum quarter in the district 
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of Fiikagawa. The children are not only furnished with 

books and stationery but with baths, medicines, etc., 

and the teachers are their hair-dressers. The children are 

also encouraged to save money, and this money-saving 

habit of the little ones has come to influence their 

parents, so that the slum quarter of Fukagawa is now 

known as a money-saving quarter. 

At the time of the transfer of tlie administration 

of the country from the Shogunate to the present 

Government, the former social 
Origin of Young Men's 

. , . order was also in tlie process of 

Association of Japan. 

dissolution. The old standards 
were thrown away, and there were as yet no new ones 
to take their place. The younger generation, especially, 
was in a lamentable state. It was at this juncture that 
some far-sighted men conceived the idea of orgcmizing 
young men's associations, some of which have been 
exercising tlieir healthy influence until to-day. In 

Kawanuma, Fukushima, a man 
Y. M. A. in Kawanuma, called Mataichiro Saito, in tlie 
Fukushima. hope of introducing better man- 

ners, organized an association 
in the village of Nishi-haga. The members pledged 
themselves to refrain from gambling and other evil 
habits, and to make an united effort to cultivate the 
spirit of industry and self-government. The neglected 
parts of the locality were turned into paddy fields or 
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gardens, while the profits resulting from this work were 
used in such public works as schools, village offices, 
police stations, etc. The ditches and canals were also 
repaired. The self-governmgnt feature of this association 
has told upon the locality, which has since been greatly 
improved as to its morals. In 1902 the association was 
changed into a better organized body with new regula- 
tions, embodying the rich experience of many years. 
Following the example of this young men's association, 
there have since been founded many similar leagues, 
some of which are already related in the former part of 
this chapter* 
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CHAPTER III 

Influence of the Authorities and Leaders 

HE local authorities are especially influential in the 

country, their examples being quickly followed by 

the simple-minded people. In the Naka-koma district of 

Yamanashi prefecture is Yutakir 
Wise direction of an 

, . mura, a little village. Situated a- 

exeraplary headman. 

mong precipitous mountain ranges, 
not a single field is owned by the villagers. It is said 
that the great warrior, Taketa-Shingen, used to encour- 
aige the villagers to cultivate persimmon trees. The 
present headman, Hiroshi Ogasawara, is a man of ex- 
emplary character, who devotes all his time and energy 
to the civil and industrial affairs of the village. He 
makes his office his own home, and even receives 
medical treatment Jiere when he is sick. Even in his 
bed, he never forgets the welfare of the village. " The 
villagers work from morning till night," said he, "and 
they have no time to come to the office during the 
day. They will be very much relieved, if they can see 
the officials in the evening. There is no reason why 
they should not attend to their affairs in the evening." 
It is his rule to get up early, and go the rounds of the 
village to see whether all is right. In a kind spirit, he 
admonishes the idle, and, in fact, he regards the whole 
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village as if it were his own family. 

Yasushi Hanebe was formerly the headman of the 
town of Ota, in the Ibaragi prefecture. Since the time 

when the Local Government Sys- 
Important services 

tem was adopted, he haS been 
rendered by a banker 

in the office. Accumulation ©f 
in Ota-machi. 

public funds and promptness in 

paying taxes were the two great features of his admin- 
istration. The town owes its fame as an exemplary 
town to the wise leadership of the headman. A few 
years ago he resigned his post, in order to assume an 
iniportant position as president of a bank. But his 
interest in the town affairs never diminishes. All his 
bank holidays are devoted to the assistance of the 
present headman. From the teachers of the school, the 
banker selected a young man of character and ability, 
and recommended him to the clerkship of the town 
office." It is one of the praiseworthy features of the city 
of Manchester that more than a score of ex-mayors are 
assisting in the civil management of the city, even after 
leaving the post. The inspiration, encouragement and 
help by older men is the thing we most need in local 
government. 

At Shiodome-mura, Saitama, Giichi Takahashi who 
rendered valuable services as headman for more than 
ten years realized the necessity of electing the best 
man to this important office. In the person of 
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Shiichiro Tanaka, he found the 
Wise administration 

proper man to fill the position, and 
of an assistant 

. . recommended him to the people. 

headman. 

When the new headman was elected, 

he gladly helped him as his assistant. The people have 

come to call the assistant "the titleless headman." The 

united effort of these two officials has been directed to 

the organization of different industrial and economic 

leagues, one of which bears the name of " five Rin " or 

" five cardinal virtue " league ; — five rin is half a sm, 

and go-rin, meaning five rin has the same sound as the 

two characters that represent the cardinal virtues. 

Let us not forget to take notice ■ of an interesting 

instance found in Kamashima-shinden, hear the city of 

Nagoya. Formerly, the place was 
Harmonious relation 

, „ , a sandy beach extending from 

between landlord 

, „ Nagashima to the port of Kuwana. 

and tenants ; tlie ° 

, ., . It was, however, reclaimed later, by 

fruit garden opeU 

. ,, . order of the lord of Owari, and has 

to the farmers. 

since been turned into farms. A 
family, Kaniye by name, has since been the landlord, for 
it was this family that redeemed the shore. The three 
hundred people of the village are said to be the decend- 
ants of those who were employed by tlie family in this 
work. Such being the case, the relation between the 
family and the villagers has been peaceful and harmoni- 
ous for the past two hundred and seventy years. The 
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residence of the Klaniye family is open to the people, 
with its orchards and gardens. Different offices con- 
nected with the industries and other affairs of the 
village are found in the compound, evening classes and 
other meetings being held in one of the houses. The 
residence is thus practically the head-quarters of the 
village. This beautiful relation between them reminds 
us of similar relations found in York and other estates 
in England. 

Choshiro Kawamura is one of the most public- 
spirited persons in the prefecture of Gifu, whose works 

have been a great deal thought of by 

The Cherry Party , ^ ^ . ^ 

the public. Among many enterprises 

undertaken by him, the "Kan-o-kai" 
(the cherry-party) is the most successful and worthy of 
special notice. For many years he has been contribut- 
ing several hundred j^en towards charitable works with 
the money curtailed from his household expenses ; 
besides he has given several articles indispensable to the 
daily life to seventy of the weaker persons of the 
village. But unsatisfied with this, he put into practice 
his longrcherished idea of the cherry-party to which he 
invites the poor people and gives thenl both physical 
and mental consolation. In the flower season tliese 
poor folks of the village gather together on a certain 
bright day for an outing in Ogaki park and enjoy the 
warm sunshine and the sight of blooming cherry flowers. 
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Rich entertainments and diffefent amusements are ar- 
ranged by the members of the Kawamura family them- 
selves, while priests are invited for religious preachings. 
Thus the feeble members of the community enjoy them- 
selves the whole day long, mingling with young and 
old, under the blooming flowers and return home with 
brightness and hopefulness in their smiling faces. 

When Buddhism was at its height, various charit- 
able institutions were founded by benevolent Buddhists. 
The Lepers' Asylum at Nara is said to have been 
founded by the Empress Komyo. The great Chinese 

scholar and social reformer, Sato- 
Benevolent 

Shinyen urged the Tokugawa govern- 
personages and 

ment to establish certain charity works. 
relief works. 

The Kosaikwan, a large institution 

founded through his influence, is said to have consisted of an 
orphanage and a nursery. One of his works, " Secrets 
of Planting and Gardening," was at first intended to be 
a representation to the Tokugawa authorities, urging 
them to lay out an orchard in the locality of Urawa, 

on the river of Arakawa. The 
Kosaikan (combined 

scheme is minutely described in the 
orphanage and 

work, for the author desired to turn 
nursery), and an 

. ^ . ... ISO chobu (367.6 acres) of waste 

orchard founded by ^ ^ 

„ .. „., , land in that locality into a big 

Sato-Shin'yen. ■' ^ 

orchard. The scheme was planned 
in order to give employment to the unemployed, for it 
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was his belief that the misconduct of the common people 
is mostly owing to want of employment. He was also 
very much interested in the moral condition of the 
people. He would often visit different families, giving 
advice and instruction, and even adomonition, if neces- 
sary. If any were found to be lazy, or to be acting 
against his counsels, he would deprive them of their 
employment. The cultivation of filial virtues and of 
diligence in agriculture are said to have been his two 
principles. Although he was a strict disciplinarian, he 
did not neglect to provide for the entertainment of his 
people. At the center of the orchard was erected a 

hall where on festival days, he would 
A shrine as a civic 

invite his people and entertain them 
centre. 

with feasts. The orchard of this 

moralist was practically a garden city in miniature. 

Toward the end of eighteenth century, Matsudaira- 
Sadanobu assumed the important office of premiership 

in the Tokugawa Shogunate. From 
Matsudaira-Sadanobu 

the beginning of his administration, 
and liis wise policy 

he had much trouble with tramps 
in the reformation 

., . , and petty thieves. He hit upon the 

of evil characters. '^ ^ 

idea of employing them in the work 
of reclamation at the isles of Ishikawa and Tsukuda. 
When the work was completed, he allowed the inmates 
to live on the land. They were divided into sections, 
each consisting of twenty members, controlled by a petty 
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ofBcial. According to their taste, or ability, they were 
made to learn some industry. Some would prefer to 
become black-smiths, while others were artisans in 
tacquer work. They were also instructed by lectures on 
practical ethics by the chaplain, Nakazawa-Dqji. In the 

city of Niigata, there was founded 
Benevolent League 

some years ago what is called the 
and savings work. 

Sekizen Kumiai (Benevolent League). 

Each member deposits one sen and five rin a day for 
the period of five years, after which the same policy is 
repeated. At first there were only tliree hundred and 
fifty members, but now there are fifty thousand and odd, 
the sum of the accumulated funds amounting to 780,000 
yen. Nearly all of the towns and villages within the 
prefecture, have more or less members. The league 
uses its funds for different enterprises, and also for the 
support of hospitals and other charity works. Nor does 
it neglect their moral welfare, and prominent scholars 
are often invited to give lectures to them. On the 
occasions of its tenth and fifteenth anniversaries, it 
published tracts, urging the people to be diligent and 
frugal, instead of spending money in festivities. Besides, 
for the intellectual development of villagers, it began to 
advance school expenses for the poor and established a 
library and tens of circulating libraries which are now 
circulating among towns and villages of the prefecture. 
The problem of providing for the employees of 
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factories is now being discussed with much interest. 

The Silk Spinning Company of 
Fundamental principle 

Okayama, the Hyogo Branch 
of relief of employees. 

Factory of the Kanegafuchi Cotton 

Spinning Company, the Mitsubishi Dockyard, and several 
others are now trying to find a practical solution of this 
problem, by providing their hands with boarding houses, 
hospitals, bath-houses, etc., devising means of educating 
their children, establishing training schools and savings 
banks, and distinguishing faithful operatives with certain 
rewards, etc. The home-like factory at Shigo-mura, near 
the city of Yokkaichi has gained a good reputation by 

its sympathetic treatment of the girls 
Home system of 

it employs. The factory is very 
Ito filature. ^ ^ i ) 

scrupulous in the selection of workers ; 

but once admitted as operatives, they are never dismissed, 
without sufficient reason. They are treated as if they 
were members of the owner's family, and are naturally 
led to learn polite manners from the family. The lady 
employer and the employees sit at a common table. 
Besides being employed in the factory works, tliey are 
taught domestic economy, etc. They do not receive 
wages but an acknowledgement of their work from their 
employer. Many of the girls are said to have already 
saved several hundred yen out of these acknowledgements. 
At the village of Kita-okuni, Kumamoto, is a bridge 
across a brook, which is called by the people " Horai 
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„_ . , . Bashi." Several years ago a little 

Horai bridge rebuilt 

t ... girl, Shige by name, received from 

by a young girl and a 

.... . her father a gift of several hundred 

noticeboard near by. ° 

yen for her toilet expenses. The 
child did not, however, like to spend the money for such 
a purpose, and deposited it in a certain bank, hoping to 
use it for something that would benefit the public. The 
longed-for opportunity came, when the former bridge 
across the brook was found too old to serve its purpose. 
All the money of this little girl, principal and interest, 
was given into the fund for building the bridge. By 
the bridge, there stands a notice-board, on which is written 
as follows : — "Any one who finds little children playing 
or fishing around here will please be kind enough as to 
take them home, for it is dangerous for them to stay here." 
The adjoining village of Kita-okuni has an association 
called the Yiishi-kwai. Formerly, it was an educational 
institution, but it is now an advising council on all matters, 
civil, industrial, and other, of the village. Whenever any 
new enterprises are to be undertaken* they are first 

discussed there. The construc- 
Efficiency of the Yushikai 

tion of roads and bridges, the 
association at Minami- 

establishment of primary and 
okuni-mura. 

technical schools, and matters 

connected with sericulture and forestry, etc., have been 
discussed in this council. In fact, it is the place where 
public sentiments and opinions are officially expressed. 
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Its "Advising Committee " makes the rounds of the village, 
inspecting the agricultural, sanitary, and civil afifairs of 
the different sections into which the village is divided. 
The section that has proved excellent in these afifairs, 
has a sign-post granted to it, bearing the inscription, 
" Excellent farming section." The whole section, however, 
is responsible for negligence of any single family. 

The women of the village have a society of their 
own. It was under the influence of this women's society 
that the village adopted the solar calender, instead of the 
lunar which is still used by many localities. One of the 

duties of this society is to clean the 
Special features of .... 

roads. Everyone who visits this 
the women's society 

village is pleased with the clean 
at the same village. 

streets. As the Yushikwai council 
has its means of distinguishing the most excellent sections, 
so the women's society has its method of encouraging 
the people to good conduct. It is especially interested 
in the work of inducing nurses, maid-servants and other 
employees, etc., to acquire good manners. The expenses 
necessary for the accomplishment of these objects are 
paid from the funds of the society. The members also 
try to increase the funds by holding bazaars. 

Another thing that is praiseworthy in the village is its 
interest in the education of the children. Notwithstanding 
various inconveniences common to mountain districts, its 
school is in an excellent state, a great deal better 
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than some other schools more 
An exemplary schoolmaster 

... , ,. . , favorably situated. This happy 

and his education of the poor 

,.,. . .. ., state of things owes a 

children of the community. 

great deal to the influence 

of a man, named Tsunesaku Sugihara. It is said that 

he used to send tutors to those children who could not 

attend school, on account of the distance, and that this 

was continued for nearly eleven years. For this some 

eight hundred yen was paid out of his own pocket. 

Now the teachers themselves are backing him in the 

educational work. Besides helping each other by 

organizing a mutual help society, they try to deposit 

two per cent, of their salary, for the 
Library, memorial 

hall, etc.. attached P^'P"'" ""^ vrov\^xr.^ their poor pupils 

, . with books and stationary. To this 

to the school. 

school is attached a library and a 
memorial hall commemorating the late war. In the hall, 
different letters and post cards sent by soldiers from the 
battle-fields, together with their pictures, are preserved. 
The school has also a garden, an orchard, and flower- 
beds. Besides their lessons in the school-rooms, the 
pupils become aquainted with gardening. The school 
owns also a wet-field and a paddy farm, about which 
there is an interesting history. When the feudal system 
was in the process of dissolution, two wealthy men, 
Koremune Kitazato and Yoshimune Kitazato, wanted to 
hand over certain revenues to the new government which, 
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however, refused to receive them Not wishing to use 
them for their own profit, they purchased certain lots, 
and contributed them to the fund of the school. It is 
these lots that are now being used in the ways mentioned 
above. 

The Kaienkai Association of the same village is 
also to its credit. Its object is to cultivate virtue by 

revering the virtuous and meritorious 
Kaienkai Association 

persons that have lived in the village. 
of the same village. 

On the anniversary of their death, 
the villagers hold a lecture-meeting to which distinguished 
people are invited as lecturers. At this meeting, they 
study the lives and anecdotes of their good ancestors, 
and try to encourage one another in the moral advance- 
ment of the village. Nor do they neglect visiting the 
tombs of the ancestors to pay respects. Everything that 
is edifying, from the stories of faithful servants to those 
of patriotic leaders, is used as materials for these moral 
lectures. 

Before the Restoration, there lived one Sakuya 
Sugihira in this same village. He was born poor, and 

lost his father when a mere boy. 
Sympatlietic couple who 

J a j^i. . ..^ ^. X When he grew to be a young 
devoted their life-time to .^ & 

....,„ man, his mother was seized with 

the cause of their fellow 

.„ a chronic disease. Whenever she 

villagers. 

wanted to go out, he carried her 
in a basket, being helped by his young wife. Every 
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possible means within his reach was tried to please the 
sick mother. The young couple so kind to their mother 
could not neglect to help others. There was a steep 
pass, over which the villagers had to toil, whenever they 
went to the revenue office. On stormy nights during 
winter time it was especially hard, and people were often 
snow-bound on their way. The young couple were very 
sorry because of this, and erected a small cabin at the 
peak on the pass, where they entertained the passers-by 
with tea or warm rice-gruel. For forty years they 
continued to perform this act of kindness in addition to 
other valuable services. The feudal lord of the « time, 
being informed of this devoted couple, was pleased to 
decorate them and to advance them to the samurai class. 
Hary by the school one will find a stone monument, 
which bears the inscription : — " The monument of a 

faithful woman, Tsuya." When 
Beautiful anecdote of the 

Tsuya was left an orphan, a 
faithful girl, Tsuya. 

certain Shichibei of the village 

took her to his home, though he himself was a poor 
man. When Tsuya was seventeen years old she made 
up her mind to serve a term as servant, and thus relieve 
her foster-parents. During this period of service, she 
would come to their home, whenever she was unoccupied. 
After the elapse of thirteen years, her period of service 
was over, and she came back to her foster-parents. It 
is said that she repeated the service in other houses five 
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times. Some of the villagers advised her to marry, but 
she refused to do so, on the ground that in that case 
her foster-parents would be left alone and helpless. When 
both of them were dead, she determined to serve their 
son and heir, which she did until her death. The whole 
village, being deeply moved by the faithful, devoted life 
of the woman, put up a monument to perpetuate her 
fame. Tsuya so faithful to her master could not neglect 
to serve others. On festival days, for instance, she would 
go round the stables by herself, and would feed the 
horses if she found them neglected by their masters. 

A chief priest of a Buddhist temple, called the Manjo- 
ji, of the same village, is said to have devoted his life to 
the spiritual uplifting of the people. In these times, 
Buddhist priests lived a secluded life, not mixing with the 
world. Kyogan Tokimatsu, for it was his name, was, 

however, greatly interested in the 
Practical priest Kyogan 

promotion of the welfare of his 
Tolcimatsu and bis 

village. His principle was em- 
valuable document. 

bodied in these words : — " Loyalty 

to the Emperor and faith in Buddha are the ultimately 
one and the same. It would be a great wrong to preach 
the future life only." " Practical religion " was his motto. 
He gave good counsels in matters concerning the daily 
life of the villagers. The feudal lord was very much 
pleased with his services, and granted a lot for the use 
of the temple. He used to instruct his successors not to 
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use the lot for any eprsonal purposes, but to hand it to the 
following generation in good shape. He is said to have 
left the following rules for conduct : — " Be loyal to the 
government and be prompt in paying taxes. Be content 
with your position, and avoid luxurious living. If you are 
honest and diligent in your daily work, you will be happy." 

Perhaps, the moral and industrial teachings of 
Ninomiya-Sontoku have had the greatest influence over 
the moral and economic life of the nation. " My way 
consists of sincerity and good conduct," was his motto. 
" To put money to better use," said he, " is to accumulate 
wealth." The many associations. 
Influence of Ntnomiya- called the Hotokusha, in the dif- 
Sontoku, one of the ferent parts of the country are the 
greatest moral and fruits of the influence of this great 

economic characters moralist. The name of Hotokusha 

of our country. means " bliss repaying societies." 

The fusing of moral spirit with 
practical life through self-denying effort was his aim and 
principle. He himself was a living example of simple 
and independent life. Assiduity was what he emphasized, 
while luxury was the foremost thing that he denounced. 

Of the. many fruits of his life and work, we shall 
give an instance found in the village of Ihara, Shizuoka. 

This village, small as it is, is 

Immortal works done . ^, . , ^ ... - ,, 

one of the richest villages of the 

by his pupils. , c 

prefecture. Ihe annual profit 
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that comes from the cultivation of oranges alone is said 
to amount to i(X),ooo yen. Every nook and corner of 
the locality is used for the cultivation of oranges, 
mulberries, teas, and bamboos. It is in this village that 
one of the greatest pupils of Sontoku was bom. This 
man had several pupils. By the influence of these 
teachers, the Sugiyama Bliss Repaying Society, the 
Eastern Bliss Repaying Society, etc., were organized, the 
first of which has existed since the beginning of the Meiji 
administratiqp. To these societies are attached such 
departments as banks, night schools, libraries, etc. 
There are now many societies of the same nature, 
not only in this prefecture, but in all parts of the 
country. The Kofukusha (a colonial village) in the 
province of Tokachi, Hokkaido, is one of the most 
successfull. It was organized by the grandson of Son- 
toku, Sonshin by name, and is under his management. 
Farming is its main work. The most unique feature of 
this society is the method by which the farmer tenants 
are enabled to become owners of the land in the course 
of time, while those on other farms remain as tenants 
permanently. No wonder that the success achieved by 
this society caused it to be regarded by the people and 
by the government as the " Mohan nojo " the model 
farm. 

A few words more in the way of conclusion. All 
the foregoing instances of good works, and others that 
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we could enumerate, clearly show that 

Conclusion. , . .... , 

the pnmary cause lies in sincere and 

earnest character. When we consider how great and 
far-reaching is the influence of devoted men and women, 
we realize the royal road to wealth and prosperity in 
the local communities is the cultivation of a strong 
moral character in each individual. Strong personalities 
assisted by the best machinery will, no doubt, produce 
the finest and most advanced types of villages and 
towns. The city of Glasgow is now regarded as one of 
the best cities of the world. Carnegie, one of the 
greatest business men in the world, observed in his letter 
to the provost of the city, which he provided with " the 
needed one hundred thousand pounds for Branch Libra- 
ries, which were sure to prove of great advantage to 
the masses of the people," that " Glasgow had done so 
much in municipal affairs to educate other cities and to 
help herself that it was a privilege to help her." The 
Western nations are thus using their greatest efforts in 
the betterment of their cities and provincial communities. 
If we wish to be abreast of them, there is no other way 
but to assimilate the best elements of the whole world 
as well as of our own villages, towns, and cities. It is 
one of our most important duties to add something to 
the treasures that have been handed down by past 
generations, and to bequeath them to the coming. 
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